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AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. — PAST. 


Ix the retrospection which the centennial year calls out, it 
is natural to take a look at the progress we have made in 
| architecture during the hundred years. If we think of the 
amount of building that has been done in the last quarter. 
century, of the number of buildings, public and private, 
their size and variety, and compare this with the beginning 
of the century, we shall probably be impressed with the 
building activity of our day, and we may forget that though 
our grandfathers’ opportunities were small, compared with 
ours, yet they made pretty good use of them; that their 
work had certain good qualities, which it is well worth our 
while to keep, and which it is also quite possible for us to 
forget and lose in the-abundance of our present opportu- 
nities. 

The architecture of the Colonics was of course derived 
from England ; and it was drawn off at a pretty low ebb, just 
when the vagaries of the Queen Anne style, the last trace of 
the sturdy independence which had for a hundred and fifty 
years resisted the growing rigors of the Renaissance, had 
given way to the narrow formalities of the Georgian period. 
The style inherited here, therefore, was pretty narrow, formal, 
and lifeless. Nevertheless it had been formalized by the 
great artists of the Italian Renaissance from whom it had 
been handed down, and who had given great study to the 
most careful and elegant adjustment of its details and its 
rules, It was a style whose ancestry was good, and whose 
breeding had always been careful. The precepts of Vignola 
and Palladio had been translated, illustrated, and codilied, 
by Wren and Chambers. The result was a system of pro- 
portions studied with great refinement; a series of forms 
and details, limited, but sufficient for practical uses, and 
adjusted to those uses and to each other with nice skill; 
and, finally, a body of rules, concise, clear, and coherent, 
easily remembered and applied, and of an authority as un- 
questioned as are the doctrines of the Church of Rome in 
the most orthodox community, even where people did not 
always take the trouble to carry them out. Such a system 
of building was exactly adapted to the wants of a people 
like that of the United States a hundred years ago. A good 
deal of Old-World taste and luxury was by this time mingled 
with the simplicity and scantiness of Colonial life. There 
was a demand for elegance: the old stately traditions of so- 
ciety called for an ample, dignified, well-balanced, refined, 
and somewhat formal kind of architecture. Moreover there 
was no trained class of architects to supply the want. A 
body of skilful mechanics, accustomed to the unquestioning 
use of certain definite forms, proportions, and details, could 
supply what was needed in ordinary building. They never 
thought of indulging in vagaries of design, and only used 
such modifications of the established forms as necessity or 
some decided convenience dictated. Almost all the private 
architecture, probably most of the public architecture, of the 
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country, was designed by such men, in consultation with their 
employers. It was only in cases of special grandeur or 
difficulty, that the few men in the country who professed to 
be architects were called in. 

Work done in this way always retained the mark of its 
good descent. It might be monotonous and uninteresting, 
but never lost the character of good breeding and refinement 
which its progenitors impressed upon it. The houses that 
remain to us from the beginning of the present century are 
almost all spacious-looking, dignified, and more or less ele- 
gant. The detail may be thin and even wire-drawn, but it 
is never distasteful. Cornices, brackets, mouldings, are 
always profiled with refinement. Ornament, even where it 
is most profuse, is not coarse or pretentious: being confined 
by prescription to certain positions, it is not obtrusive. 

We have dwelt somewhat at length on this condition, 
because it illustrates a point which our architects nowadays 
are somewhat prone to overlook, — the advantages of work- 
ing in a definite and well-understood style. The style was 
feeble, lifeless, monotonous, and, in the hands of a man of 
original genius, would have been a poor tool; but, to the 
men who had to use it, it was salvation. They worked in it 
as the workmen of old worked in nobler styles ; as the Indian 
workmen, to whom Mr. Fergusson points as the only true 
example of our time, work in theirs, —naturally and without 
question. 

In due time the Greek revival reached the country, strewed 
it with porticos, and converted churches, town-halls, banks, 
and even houses and barns, into temples. This was disastrous ; 
fur it turned every thing into the likeness of something else, 
and degraded a noble form to all sorts of incongruous uses 
and foolish imitations. Nevertheless building did not 
altogether lose its refinement: a certain mark of artistic 
parentage lingered upon it. Ornaments and mouldings were 
carefully reproduced or studied by the light of good models, 
and were seldom without a trace of elegance. The modern 
Doric portico that served for a front-door porch, though a 
foolish, was usually a refined and often a graceful thing. 
The wrong and absurdity of misapplied design found some 
atonement in the feeling that was encouraged for harmony 
of form, and nicety and moderation in detail, which were a 
prophylactic against coarseness and vulgarity. Up to this 
point, the whole building of the country was sober, orderly, 
and decent. 

But after a while the Gothic revival which had set in 
abroad made itself felt here. It did not control this country 
as it controlled England; but it did much worse for us. 
It upset all our good habits of work ; and, while it took away 
from unskilful men the safeguard of a definite rule of pro- 
cedure, at the first it supplied them with no principles of 
guidance. Here was a style full of picturesquely attractive 
forms, which had never been analyzed and formulated by 
skilful artists, and in the use of which, therefore, every man’s 
own mother-wit was his only guide. Jere was a great com- 
munity, growing fast, quite unsupplied with buildings to suit 
its needs, and calling for an immense amount of work; & 
large, enterprising body of mechanics, altogether unused to 
design, but having plenty of confidence in themselves, and 
believed by a good part of the community to be as capable 
of design as anybody ; and there was no trained and organized 
body of architects to fix the standard of taste. The vague- 
ness of taste and study that followed the medieval revival 
quickly began to tell here. Not one but a dozen new styles 
were given us for imitation. Since nobody understood them, 
nobody could prove that another did not. The capable 
designers were too few to supply the demand, —too few 
and too isolated to fix a standard by which others could 
be tried. Mr. Downing and a host of incapable persons 
published books full of bad designs; and enterprising car- 
penters and masons, or amateurs who could or could not 
handle a pencil, with these books in hand, felt themselves as 








good as architects, —- perhaps were as good as many, — and 
fell to building Gothic and Norman churches, Italian villas, 
Elizabethan mansions, Tudor cottages, nondescript halls, 
schoolhonses, banks, and tt stores,” all over the country. It 
was a pretty employment, and there was great demand for 
it: no wonder that a great many persons were suddenly 
moved to consecrate themselves to it entirely. Men left the 
plane, the trowel, and the casel; and a swarm of architects 
arose in the land. Naturally the profession, thus constituted, 
failed to command the respect of the public. A large part 
of it could not build, another large part could not draw, and 
only a very small part could design. The public could esti- 
mate the first of these faults better than the others; and 
naturally inclined towards the ‘‘ practical men,’’ whose work 
did not make them uncomfortable, though it might be bad 
architecture. People at large could not be expected to single 
out and distinguish the small nucleus of capable men whom 
the profession contained ; and all suffered in the general dis- 
credit. The profession missed public confidence just when 
it was important that it should take strong hold of it. 

Of course, under these circumstances, any general disci- 
pline was impossible, and style went to the bad. Two 
most unlucky opportunities concurred to make things as bad 
as possible. The first was the incursion of the + French 
roof,” so called. It was a feature simple and salient enough 
to be handled by the most uneducated designer; it was new, 
and it commended itself by its practical uses. It secured at 
one stroke fashion, convenience, and style. Accordingly 
it, in the Yankee shape it assumed, rapidly pervaded the 
whole country, and converted most of our dwellings into 
shapeless boxes. The other opportunity was the immense 
development of planing-mills and jig-saws. These easy 
multipliers were a temptation not to be resisted. Enter- 
prising carpenters ran riot in seroll-brackets and ugly mould- 
ings; and all the common buildings of the country were cov- 
ered with coarse ornament. It is dificult to judge whether 
the cheap books of design or the jig-saws did most mischicf, 
or whether the plague was in the air, and could not be 
stayed. At any rate, it was a misfortune to have incendiary 
stuff sown abroad just when all the restraints of style were 
loosened, and when a myriad of active-minded, untaught 


' designers, who, a few years before, would have gone on 


soberly in the old safe way, leading gradually, we will hope, 
to something better, were left to their own devices. It is 


| surprising and distressing to sce the quickness with which 


the good habits of work which had prevailed disappeared, 


i — to sec how the sense of form was lost, and how rude and 


ungainly outlines, clumsy details, coarse mouldings, took 
the place of the well-considered work of the years before ; 
how the common building of the country lost almost at once 
its character of decent refinement, and flowered into inde- 
scribable vulgarity. 

Meanwhile the capable practitioners were without organi- 
zation or united influence, and worked in different ways, 
The chief buildings at Washington fortunately came into 
the hands of an architect whose taste was severe, and his 
work cultivated, beyond that of most of his contemporaries ; 
and we were spared the horrors of design which might have 
been ingrafted upon the Capitol and the department build- 
ings. The Treasury set itself to stud the country with 
buildings whose only architectural merit was that they were 
not frivolous, Some of our architects held loyally to the 
traditional Renaissance; others took to a stricter classicism ; 


| others again to Gothicism ; and still others to general eclec- 


ticism, which was perhaps, considering the condition of 
things for the moment, the most dangerous choice of all. 


| The growth of the country and the demand for building led 


a great many foreign architects to import themselves, espe- 
cially English and Germans. Of these naturally a good 
part were young men whose training was incomplete, and 


their position yet unattained. ‘The cleverer architects exer- 
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cised a personal influence, and were naturally more or less ! 
models for imitation to their neighbors ; but neither in design 
nor in practice was there any received standard. The gen- | 
eral architectural movement, which a disciplined and organ- 
ized body of architects would have controlled, got entirely 
beyond them, and ran, as we have seen, into utter disorder. 
We doubt if the common building of any civilized country 
ever fell into as low a condition architecturally as did ours 
near the middle of this nineteenth century. 

This is the slough out of which for a quarter of a century 
we have been painfully working our way toward better 
ground. The American Institute of Architects was formed. 
Architecture attracted the interest of a larger number of 
educated people than before, both as amateurs and prac- 
titioners; better means of training for architects were 
developed, and foreign study became more common and influ- 
ential among them. The profession began to work together ; 
a distincter demarkation was established between building 
and architecture; a better standard of design and a more 
uniform practice grew up. The advance in twenty-five years 
has been surprising. 
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